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Stay at the Shamrock... 





a modern Inn in I5th century surroundings 


Situated beside historic Bunratty Castle in the colourful Shannon region, and 
within easy reach of Limerick, Ennis and Shannon Free Airport, is the Shannon 


Shamrock Inn, a modern single storey building. 


The Inn is centrally heated throughout 
and each bedroom has its own private 
bathroom, radio, telephone, and elec- 
tric razor socket. The decor is refresh- 
ingly contemporary throughout, yet 
blends in perfect harmony with the 
historic surroundings. Special items of 
comfort include an attractive cocktail 











bar, a diningroom planned for speedy 
service, and a warm, tastefully turnished 
lounge. Guests of the Shannon Sham- 
rock are in the heart of Ireland’s best 





sporting country ; the Inn is an ideal 
centre for fishing, shooting, golfing, 





hunting and touring. 





| n sh 
33 Shannon shamrock Inn 


BUNRATTY - CO. CLARE - PHONE SHANNON 107 








the most 


he gracious 
J" souvenir... 





Bawneen 


On the rugged west 
coast of Ireland the 
fisherfolk knit sweaters 
of bawneen (native 
undyed wool). Their 
beautiful and 
distinctive patterns 
originally served to 
identify men drowned 
at sea. Today, 
bawneens are a top 
tourist priority... 
make wonderful sports, 
ski-ing and yachting 
sweaters, tough, warm 
and hard-wearing. 
Cable stitch sweater, 







THE sparkle of 
Waterford Crystal 


\ . 


casts a unique charm $7.25. 

in any setting... oa stitch cardigan, 

a charm that is the most Aran stitch sweater, 
$10.15. 


perfect reminder of a 
visit to Ireland. The skill 
of Irish craftsmen 
creates a great 


variety of beautiful, ~ = 

deep-cut, lead — a 2 Sah @ 
crystal masterpieces, from a simple ashtray or f 

butter dish up to magnificent suites of 


glasses and decanters for every occasion. 


' And Waterford Glass is available throughout Arnotts of Henry Street (a stone’s throw from 
the world, so that you can add extra matching Nelson Pillar) is D ublin’s top store ; 
for Irish specialities... handwoven Irish tweeds, 


pieces at any time, when you return home ! 
bawneen sweaters, for men, women 
and children, Waterford glass, Carrickmacross lace, 


t fi Irish linens, Irish fashions from top designers, 
it bg r 0 r d men’s tweed jackets and overcoats. 


Crystal Ahinits 


ARNOTTS . HENRY STREET . DUBLIN 
WATERFORD GLASS LTD. + WATERFORD + IRELAND 


Aran buttoned sweater, 
(as illustrated), $10.75 
and $15. 



































DUBLIN 
HORSE 
SHOW 


AUGUST 2nd, 3rd, 4th 
Sth and 6th 
1960 


GREAT INTERNATIONAL 
MILITARY AND CIVIL 
HORSE JUMPING 
CONTESTS, 


BLOODSTOCK SALES 


* 


For programmes and reserved seat 


particulars apply: 


THE 
ROYAL DUBLIN§SOCIETY 
BALLSBRIDGE 
DUBLIN 


Phone : 680645 











ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 




















Je veLeve 


The perfection of every 
product of Carrolls is 
possible only with the most 
modern manufacturing 
methods and the strictest 
control of quality in the most 
up-to-date tobacco factory 


in Western Europe. 
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AFTON 


CARROLLS OF DUNDALK « MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES 








20 for 3/2d. 
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10 for 1/74. 











| SUMMER RATES 


| 





16th June-I5ch Sept 


PARNELL MONUMENT 


Drive Voursel} 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


Ireland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


INSURANCE 

MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 

















Model H.P. Per Week Model HAP. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 | £15 15 0 || Ford RAC 16 | £18 18 0 
Popular} BHP 36 $45.00 Anglia | BHP 39 $54.00 

de Luxe 
Ford RAC 16 | £18 18 0 || Ford RAC 18 | £2200 
Prefect | BHP 39 $54.00 Consul | BHP 55 $63.00 
de Luxe Mark 11 


























WALDEN MOTOR CO. LTD. 


(100 YARDS FROM PARNELL MONUMENT) 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 4783! (6 lines) 


GRAMS WALCAR 





iHiCLH IN: 
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DIRECT 


16 WESTMORELAND STREET, 
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112 PATRICK STREET, 


BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET sei te OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO.,LTD. 


DUBLIN 


CORK 
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Our Cover Picture 


RossavEAL, County Gatway. In the heart of Connemara and on the edge 
of the Atlantic, Rossaveal is set in a region of superb scenery. The coastline is 
very indented and fringed by numerous islands, whilst inland there is an 
unforgettable medley of mountain and lake interspersed with vast vistas of 
heather covered moorland. Galway City, with its resort suburb of Salthill, is 
one of the gateways to this attractive holiday touring region in the West 
of Ireland. 
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Go motor touring in Ireland this year. There are 
over 20,000 miles of well-signposted uncrowded 
roads which make holiday motoring a pleasure. Get 
far away from the noise and bustle of everyday life 
amongst mountains, lakes, golden beaches and green, 
green fields. One can bring a car easily by sea 

or air from or via Britain — or rent the latest 

model (at highly competitive prices). 

Free holiday literature and advice for the motoring 


tourist is available from the Irish 





Tourist Offices listed on the contents page of this issue. 


MOTORING IN IRELAND (*) 











Opposite page: In the course of a short afternoon's drive through any of 
the coastal parts of Ireland, you can find half-a-dozen idyllic beaches like 
this, perfect for bathing and picnics. 


Above right: Glenmacnass, Co. Wicklow. This apparently remote and be 
mountain panorama lies only an hour's drive from Dublin's busy streets. 


Above left: Gougane Barra, is one of many attractive holiday settings 
found in the West Cork region. 

Bottom left: Motor touring is an excellent way to see the sights and visit the 
famous places such as Killarney, Blarney, Connemara and Donegal. And Ireland 
is such a small and compact country that distances are never great nor 
journeys fatiguing, 




















Left : The Pass of Keimaneigh, County Cork. Nearby the Lake of Gougane 
Barra is set amid magnificent mountain scenery with brooding cliffs rising 
above the dark waters. 


Below : Passing Cratloe Castle, County Clare. It was erected in 1610 by the | 
MacNamaras. 
Ireland — because it is so uncrowded — is an ideal country for caravanning. 


Top Opposite : County Kerry. Servicing facilities throughout Ireland are 
excellent and even in settings such as this, one is never far from a garage. 


Bottom Opposite : On the road near Muckish Mountain, County Donegal. 
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LETTER FROM AMERICA 


Tens of thousands of people 

request information and advice 

from travel agents and the various 

Irish Tourist Offices to help them 

plan the perfect holiday in Ireland. 

Often they write-like Mr. and Mrs. Boyle - 
to say how much they enjoyed themselves 
and what.especially appealed 

to them in Ireland. In most cases 

the friendliness and good humour of 

the Irish people is the most appreciated 
feature of an Irish holiday. 















359 Dolores Way, 
South San Francisco, 
Calif. 


December 27, 1959. 


Dear Sir, 

Last year at this time, we wrote to you requesting information about vacations in 
Ireland. Our plans were very tentative because we were taking our two small children 
with us, but we wanted to get organized in case the opportunity to go presented itself. 

As it turned out, we were able to go the first three weeks in October. 

First of all, we wanted to write to you and thank you for all the assistance you gave us 
in planning. The pamphlets about hotels and points of interest were a terrific help to 
us and I’m sure that all our advance planning helped to keep things running smoothly. 
Also after we read all we could find and set up our schedule, we were in contact with you 
about a whole list of questions we couldn't find answers to in the books. We appreciate the 
time you took to answer us. 

We went first to Limerick and then through Tipperary to Cork, on to Killarney and 
back to Limerick and home. Within that circle, we crossed back and forth, up and down for 
three weeks and I think we saw everything. 

We had a wonderful time. Everyone was so nice to us and to the children and the 
accommodations were just fine everywhere. The people in Limerick were especially considerate. 
In fact, the children received so much attention they were in for a bit of a shock when 
they came home and back to everyday living. 

The country was as beautiful as we had heard it was and there is a ‘quiet’ there that 
you don’t hear here even in the country. Mr. Boyle was impressed by the good roads. 

The maps we had were marked with first, second and third class roads and we were a little 
dubious about the last two, but after we got to Ireland and saw them we had no 
reservations about travelling on them at any time. 

We saw so many interesting things and so many beautiful things that we couldn't 
even begin to name them all. . . . 

Cashel was probably the most impressive thing we saw. 

The double-decker buses we saw in Cork were the children’s favourite. 

The fuchsia hedges by Glengarriff. 

The kindness and helpfulness and courtesy of everyone we met all added up to a 
wonderful vacation. 

Incidentally , it even cost less than we had figured. 

We are already thinking of next time — we want to start at Limerick and go 
north to Galway and up to the border. Then follow the border east and down to 
Dublin. However, that is away in the future. 

Thank you for all your help. Considering the fact that we were young and green 
as travelers, we did very well. 

Sincerely, 
(Sed.) MR. & MRS. ROBT. BOYLE. 




















The River Lee at Cork City. The Boyle children 
remembered the green double-decker buses they 


saw there. 


Glengarriff, County Cork. Mr. and Mrs. Boyle 
remembered the fuchsia hedges which abound in this 
part of Ireland. 





Cashel, County Tipperary. Remembered by the Boyles 
as . . . probably the most impressive thing we saw. 


Adare, County Limerick. The Boyles particularly 
appreciated the warmth and considerateness of the 
people they met in Limerick. 
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the YEATS COUNTRY 


by MONK GIBBON 


The First Yeats International Summer School 
will be held in Sligo, August, 23-27. 


SLIGO TO-DAY AFFIRMS ‘the Yeats Country’ in much the 
same way that Ayrshire has long been affirming ‘the Burns 
Country’. The poet was not born there, but the most 
impressionable years of his youth were spent there and it 
was his express wish that his bones should be laid there. 
He met his Muse among the green fields, the wooded 
slopes and the heather-covered mountains of Sligo, and 
if, in later years, he sent her sailing to Byzantium, where 
she seemed quite at home, he brought her back in the end, 
and, in a poem written a few months before his death, 
set down his own epitaph :— 


Under bare Ben Bulben’s head 
In Drumcliff churchyard Yeats is laid. 
An ancestor was rector there 
Long years ago, a church stands near, 
By the road an ancient cross. 
No marble, no conventional phrase; 
On limestone quarried near the spot 
By his command these words are cut: 
Cast a cold eye 
On life, on death. 


Horseman, pass by! 


It has all been done, and the unforgettable, right-angled 
precipice of Ben Bulben, the Table Mountain of Ireland, 
looks down on the poet’s grave, in the rather bleak country 
churchyard where rooks quarrel noisily in trees stunted 
by the winds which drive in from the Atlantic. Yeats’s 
bones have been brought back from Roquebrune in the 
south of France, where they lay during the war, and they 
rest now a few hundred yards away from the three- 
storeyed rectory in which his great-grandfather, ‘Parson 
Yeats’, scholar and sportsman, who ‘kept two racehorses 
in his stable because he liked the look of them’, once lived. 





















The serious Yeats student could spend weeks around 
Sligo town, pursuing his hero into the past. It is still just 
possible for the discerning to get glimpses of that semi- 
feudal Ireland — the Ireland of the Protestant ascendancy, 
an ascendancy that periodically threw up some fierce 
patriot like Parnell or Constance Markievicz — before it 
vanishes into complete limbo. Now or never is the moment 
for some earnest research student to identify definitively, 
with the aid of some ancient inhabitant, the buildings in 
which the different members of the Yeats, Pollexfen and 
Middleton families lived. In Sligo town itself, at Rosses 
Point five miles away, at Ballysodare where the Middletons 
lived and where the withy beds — almost every cottage 
had one, the rods being needed to hold down the thatch — 
which inspired ‘Down by the Sally Gardens’, have left a 
sadly-thinned posterity, there is still opportunity to go in 
search of the youthful poet and perhaps make a valuable 
contribution to the record. 

The general tourist will ask less. He will find that Sligo 
has not forgotten her poet. There may even be a Yeats 
room in his hotel. Down at Rosses Point one of the 
directors of the hotel, who has been collecting Yeats items 
for years, has loaned a number of interesting wall-cards 
and drawings, as well as books. Sligo itself, thanks to the 
driving energy and pertinacity of its lady-librarian, has a 
small Yeats museum into which have been gathered a 
number of rare items, connected with ‘W.B’; his brother 
‘Jack’, the painter; and his sisters, Lily and ‘Lolly’. Sligo 
borough council are in possession of a fine canvas, given 
them by the artist. His Sligo affiliations were even closer 
than W.B.’s, for he spent his whole childhood there with 
his grandparents. I talked recently with an old lady of 
ninety who remembered Jack well, wearing a sailor hat 
with ribbons to it, and with the Pollexfen nautical lurch 
which he kept to the end of his days. 


Lough Gill, County Sligo. Near the south-eastern end 
is the tiny island of Innishfree which Yeats immor- 
talised in his most widely known lyric, The Lake 
Isle of Innisfree. 












































Benbulben, County Sligo. ‘Under bare Ben Bulben’s 
head in Drumcliff churchyard Yeats is laid... .’ 
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Sligo is dominated on one side — though at a distance — 
by Ben Bulben, and on the other by Knocknarea, on the 
top of which can be seen the immense cairn raised to 
Queen Maeve. 


The host is riding from Knocknarea 
And over the grave of Clooth-na-Bare , 
Caoilte tossing his burning hair 

And Niamh calling Away, come away. 


In his earlier poetry Yeats makes continual use of Sligo 
place names. You can drive round Glencar Lake, which 
lies about nine miles from Sligo, admiring the wooded 
slopes on one side and the steep slopes on the other, and 
thinking of the Stolen Child who came from 





Where the wandering water gushes 
From the hills above Glen-Car 

In pools among the rushes 

That scarce could bathe a star. 



























Glencar Waterfall, County Sligo. Where the 
wandering water gushes from the hills above 
Glen-Car. 


There are two waterfalls at the back of Glencar; the better 
known is not far above the road, the other high up on the 
cliff so that a great plume of drifting white spray is visible 
across the lake, as the water, about to fall, is blown back 
from the cliff top by some mounting current of air. 

Across the bay from Rosses Point stands Lissadell 
House, amidst its woods, with its memories of the Gore- 
Booth family, and the two sisters, Eva the poetess and 
Constance the patriot. Yeats has written their requiem, 
and has said lovely things about them in various poems. 

The beautiful and the innocent have no enemy but time. 
But of all pilgrimages the one around Lough Gill is likely 
to be the most popular. It is a thirty-mile drive and Yeats 
as a youth once set out to walk it at six o’clock in the 
evening but wearied by the time he had come near the 
little island on which he proposed one day to build a hut. 
It is a little of a shock to see, nowadays, neat roadsigns 
pointing the way to the lake isle of Innisfree, which has 
hardly room even for nine bean rows on it; but without 
them the little island, floating on the surface of the lake 
and covered with dense undergrowth, would not be 
easy to find. It, Dooney Rock, with its magnificent view, 
Dromahair at the head of the lake and many other places 
mentioned in the poems, all await the explorer of ‘the 
Yeats Country’. 





Doon Lough, County Leitrim. 





































The history of Irish railways in miniature. Dublin /Kingstown Railway locomotive (the first to 


work in Ireland), 1834 ; the G.S.R. designed express locomotive ‘Maeve’, 1938 ; a C.I.E. 1,200 
h.p. diesel electric locomotive 1955 ; a C.I.E. experimental turf burning locomotive, 1957. 


IRISH INTERNATIONAL 


BY C. L. FRY 


RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY SYSTEM 


In a Dublin suburb Mr. and Mrs. Fry have created, 
through their own unaided efforts spread over some 
twenty years, one of the world’s most renowned 


model railways. 


It 1s now almost 25 years since the idea occurred to me to 
build in scale models a history of Irish Rail Transport — at 
that time rail transport was both my work and my hobby. 

Ireland had many firsts in this field and has always played 
a very important part in the development of railways and 
tramways. 

The scale to which the models were to be constructed 
together with the space available to house them was quite 
a consideration, and as I was about to get married it struck 
me that a bungalow specially designed and built to my 
requirements would be best, the entire roof space given 
over to the models. Here I decided to build an electrically 
operated model railway of considerable size to enable me 
to display and operate the model locomotives accordingly 
as they were built together with their trains. 

I had a room 50 ft. long, part of which is 30 ft wide, 
and here it was possible to lay almost 14 miles of track, 
making one of the largest layouts in the entire world, 
signalled with semaphore and two and three aspect coloured 
light signals in accordance with proper railway practice. 
While the design of the trackwork, stations, etc., are not 
modelled on any particular place in Ireland but mainly to 
give maximum running and movement, practically every 
operation carried out on a real railway and tramway can 


be demonstrated. It would not be correct to have, say a 
Belfast-Derry train running into a Waterford station or 
vice versa, never mind an English, American or Con- 
tinental one, for there are a few representative trains of 
these countries all built to the same scale for comparative 
purposes. It is possible and interesting to put an Irish 
coach beside an American or British one and there can be 
seen at a glance the immediate comparison of size and 
design; the new C.LE. coaches, for example, are the widest 
in Europe. The model of the narrow gauge station building 
of Stranorlar, headquarters of the County Donegal 
Railways, is an exception to this rule. It was the largest 
narrow gauge system in these islands and fittingly had 
the largest station and works. 

Speaking of scale, that chosen was the popular 7mm. = 
1 ft., anything smaller would not have shown the amount 
of detail and workmanship put into the models. They are 
complete to every external detail including correct colours, 




































Right : Dublin and Lucan Electric Railway. Bogie Car No. A, 
built in 1900. The coin beside it gives an indication of the 
size of this and other models. 


Below : The models of steam engines in the Fry model 
system all puff real smoke to give an added effect of realism. 


Bottom : The old Great Northern Railway steam Dublin- 
Belfast Enterprise Express crosses the centre span of the 
Boyne Bridge, the longest single span bridge in Ireland. 


Mr. Fry is holding the Railway Modeller Cup — the major 
international award for this type of work — which he won 
for his work on his railway. The railway was also awarded 
the NAIDA Silver Gilt Medal which Mrs. Fry is holding. 





crests, engraved name and number plates. For example: 
the model of the famous Queen Class 4-6-0 express 
locomotive No. 800 ‘Maeve’ has the small letters G.S.R. 
engraved over the number on the number plate and the 
design taken from the Book of Kells at each end of her 
Irish nameplate, the name, of course, is in Irish characters 
as was the original. 
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My then new wife, who was as enthusiastic as I was, had 
to be taught all the arts of model making as we wished this 
to be a joint effort. She is today an expert foundry woman 
and artist, as she has done all the castings and is responsible 
for the embankments, tunnels and the finishing of practically 
all the buildings, besides doing the tiresome typing neces- 
sary with an undertaking of this kind. She also helps in the 
dark-room as photography plays an important part in 
the building of the models for external details and finishing. 


This model railway is now known all over the world as 
the Irish International Railway & Tramway System, and 
like all real railways has its own crest, approved by the 
Heraldic Department of Dublin Castle, and registered in 
in America. 


Over the years some 75 locomotives have been built, all 
working models, electrically operated; the steam outline 
engines puff out real smoke, while the distinct sound of 
the diesels can be heard when their motors are working 
while standing in the platforms, there is also a very large 
collection of coaches and wagons. Thanks are due to the 
various railway companies who were good enough to 
supply me with the necessary working drawings to make 
the models. 


The history starts with the first locomotive that ever 
worked in Ireland 2-2-0 ‘Hibernia’ and train of the Dublin- 
Kingstown Railway, 1834, two years before the first 
steam train was scheduled into London and one year 
before the first steam train in Europe. This little engine 
when on trial managed the then incredible speed of 35 
m.p.h. Then the Giant’s Causeway Electric Tramway 1883, 
the first electric tramway in these islands and the very first 
hydro-electric system in the world, which is represented by 
five models. Another of Ireland’s transport firsts was the 
operation of diesel services by the County Donegal 
Railways in 1931. There are 12 models of this narrow 
gauge system and another under construction. Narrow 
gauge railways in Ireland were unique in so far that they 
were all built to the same gauge of 30”, and there were 
quite a number of them. Others represented are Clogher 
Valley Railway, Schull and Skibbereen, Tralee and 
Dingle, Londonderry and Lough Swilly, Castlederg and 
Victoria Bridge and last, but not least, the complete famous 
Ballymena-Larne corridor express train, the only corridor 
narrow gauge train in these islands. 








































Right : Mr. Fry at work. Shown are models of the oldest 
electric motor coach in the world, Bessbrook and Newry 
Motor Coach No. 2 (1884) and the first steam train in Ireland 
which ran on the Dublin-Kingstown Railway (1834). 


Below : The model railway — including trains in motion — 
can be completely illuminated at night. 





Stranorlar Station building — headquarters of the County 
Donegal Railways. This is the largest narrow gauge railway 
in Britain or Ireland. A diesel train model stands at the 
platform. 


Now let us look round the models of the broad or 
standard gauge which in this country was 5’ 3”. We first 
see the old G.N.R. (I). “Enterprise Express’ when it was 
steam hauled with its beautiful blue and red locomotive, 
and its forerunner, a Dublin-Drogheda train. There also 
is the Cork Mail with its shining silver 1,200 h.p. diesel 
electric. In another platform the famous Irish Mail of the old 
L.N.W.R. by far the oldest named train, and one of the 
best-known trains in the world. Then there is the first 
corridor train in Ireland, the old Galway Limited Mail of 
the M.G.W.R., resplendent in its blue and white livery. 
The latter three trains all have mail vans with working nets 
for picking up the mail bags while travelling at full speed, 
this demonstration and the slipping of coaches always 
pleases visitors. 

In another station stands one of the new silver branch 
line trains C.ILE. headed by one of the smaller diesel 
electric locomotives. Then can be seen G.N.R. (I). 
‘Bundoran Express’, a trans-European express with electric 
locomotive, a Sligo, Leitrim and Northern Counties Rail- 
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The Churchtown Junction Station. Models shown include the 
G.N.R. ‘Bundoran Express’, G.N.R. Steam-Hauled ‘Enterprise 
Express’ ; C.I.E. Cork Mail and at the back the London North 
Western Railway Irish Mail of 1922. 





way train, and the very fine “North Atlantic Express’ of 
the old L.M.S. Northern Counties Committee Railway. 
Dundalk, Newry and Greenore Railway is represented 
by a locomotive and four coaches as is also the Waterford 
& Tramore Railway. There, too, is C.LE. experimental 
turf burning locomotive, which I use for pulling a Grey- 
stones local train. 

The Tramway System is now the only working tram- 
way in Ireland; here we have models of many of the City 
of Dublin trams, Hill of Howth cars, Belfast City cars, as 
well as Dublin-Blessington steam trams, Dublin-Lucan 
electric and steam cars and one or two of my favourite 
English trams. All these models pick up current from the 
overhead wires just as the real trams did. 

The Irish International Railway and Tramway System is 
equipped with fuli automatic control and can be operated 
under its own lighting. It is most effective to see the 
buildings, illuminated street lights and the many signals 
changing from red to green and amber as the lighted 
trains pass by. It has been visited by a wide range of guests 
from ambassadors, and ministers, literally down to the 
office boy (as long as they are interested in railways). 

Together with the collection of real railways, crests, 
locomotive name and numberplates, bells from trams and 
trains, portions of overhead equipment from Dublin and 
Belfast tramways, working drawings, tickets, and extensive 
library of railway books, photographs, and latterly tape 
recordings, which I have made over the years, the LLR. & 
T.S. is an important Transport Museum. 











IRELAND’S 
ENGLISH 


GRUSHING and COREING 


BY MICHAEL J. LENNON 


Each of the countries in which English is 
widely spoken has made a contribution to 
the richness of the language. Ireland’s 
contribution has been very considerable. In 
this article — reprinted by kind permission 


of the 1rRIsH TIMES — the author tells of 


some of the more unusual and out-of-the-way 
words and sayings which crept into English 
as we spoke it in Ireland and are now in 
many instances creeping out again. 





Many oF the phrases peculiar to the English spoken in 
Ireland are, of course, of Gaelic origin. Most people know 
that the phrase ‘I’m only after doing it’ is a Gaelic idiom, 
in which the gerundive is used with ‘after’ to express a 
perfect tense. But there are others that are not so easy to 
track down. ‘On gur’ is said of a boy who had run away 
from home to sleep in halls. I have been assured that this 
phrase derives from the Gaelic ar gor, said of a hen which 
lays eggs away from its nest. ‘I'll break your gob’ (beak, 
an offensive word for mouth) is also from Gaelic. 

The left eye of the late Patrick H. Pearse was crooked. 
No doubt the boys in Westland Row Christian Brothers 
Schools referred to it as “bockety’ from Gaelic bacach, 
a beggar or deformed person. The phrase still current, ‘an 
ould feck’ is from feic, a sight or spectacle. A ‘melt,’ 
another abusive word, means a useless person, from 
meilit, blunt or useless. 

Does the present-day Dublin youth know the meaning 
of ‘caubeen’ (old hat), I wonder? We fished for ‘pinkeens’ 
(Sticklebacks) in the Canal long ago and ‘snigged’ for 
eels, by dragging the hook along the bottom of the Canal 
in the hope of catching the body of the eel with the hook. 
I never knew anyone to snig successfully. “Snig’ is probably 
from the Gaelic ‘to creep’. 









Gurrier—an unsavoury character 











‘ She was off like the Shegee’ 


The Dublin drinker ordered a ‘boll’ of malt. ‘Boll’ 
(short ‘o’) is an old measure. In my youth a young boy 
when angered would say ‘I'll morgue ye,’ a macabre 
phrase. ‘Gurrier’ (hard chaw) is probably ‘guerrier.’ a 
word which came here during the Peninsular War. The 
Ould Conics (Connaught Rangers) bear ‘Badajoz’ on their 
banners for their valour in liberating this city from the 
French, but the Conics preferred a profane to the Spanish 
pronunciation. The final ‘e’ in Charlotte (Charlotte street) 
is sounded and properly so, for the final ‘e’ was sounded 
by the German princes who gave the street its name. The 
Hindustani words ‘swaddy’ (soldier) and ‘coothur’ (a 
term of reproach) were brought to Dublin by the First 
Bengal European Regiment, otherwise the Dublin 
Fusiliers. 

One boy in my school knew quite an amount of Yiddish, 
then so common off Lennox street. Gehen dhred (get out) 
and Sileska behomoth (dirty creature) is all I remember 
now of Yiddish. Behomoth is probably the Behomoth of 
the Old Testa nent. 

A penny was ‘a wing’, twopence was ‘a deuce’, a half- 
penny was a ‘make’, a farthing a ‘grudge’, sixpence a 
‘tanner’, and people ‘didn’t care a Continental’, when 
they wanted to say that they could not care less. The paper 
money issued by the Washington Government during the 
American War of Independence was termed ‘Continental’ 
and was regarded as valueless. We always said ‘head or 
harp’ when tossing for sides in my youth. I think the 
reason was that the penny of the old Grattan’s Parliament 
had a harp on one side. We were fond of banners with 
harps on them, so much so that up to the first World War, 
Irish in New York State were often called ‘harps’, 








“A certain Elizabethan frankness’ 
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“A conker’ (probably conqueror) was a well-seasoned 
chestnut which had triumphed in contests which began 
with the ritual ‘Hick, hack, first crack’. 


Will you tell me a story about Johnny Magorey, 
Will I begin it? That's all that’s in it. 


‘Johnny Magorey’ was a large red berry which had inside 
a stone covered with prickly bristles. This stone was 
dropped down the back of an unsuspecting boy and was 
supposed to cause skin irritation. Prendergast, historian of 
the Cromwellian period, says that ‘John Magorey’ was a 
generic phrase for the dispossessed man who had taken to 
the heather as an outlaw. 

Formerly, a hat was a ‘decker’ (Germanic Decken to 
cover) and we played ‘Ball in the decker’ — a game easier 
to portray by pictures than by words. A straw hat was a 
straw ‘baymer’ and always liable to be bashed in by those 
who had what was then regarded as a sense of humour. 
‘Fongs’ (probably ‘thongs’) were leather boot laces and 
braces were ‘gallus’ — not a Gaelic, but an Elizabethan 
word. 









‘Will you tell me a story about John Magorey’ 


We called leap frog ‘Cap on the back’ and as we played 
it the game had many rounds or subdivisions. ‘Relievio’ 
was popular in Synge Street schools in my youth. The idea 
was to relieve a player held ‘in den’ by the opposing team. 
Release was effected by rushing into den crying ‘Relievio’ 
whilst no opponent was in den. ‘Den’ was always a corner. 

Nowadays people seldom say that they feel ‘game ball’. 
‘Game ball’ was the last ball served by a handball player who 
had the lead and if he won on the ‘game ball’ exchange 
he then had won the game. A ‘thaw’ was a large marble 
with which some boys were able to work havoc on their 
opponents at marbles. A ‘belt’ was a blow and a ‘bowler’ 


a dog. 











To ‘grush’ means to throw money out as largesse to be 
scrambled for by commoners. Some 25 years ago, when 
two old Gaelic families were joined in wedlock in St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, money was ‘grushed’ as the wedding 
party drove into Patrick Street. I did not see this happen 
but I was reading in Marsh’s Library on the day of this 
wedding and was there told of the ‘grushing’. 


‘ Fair haired foreigner’ 
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The English of Dublin of fifty years ago had a certain 
Elizabethan frankness which probably would not get 
past modern editors. I doubt if I shall ever find anyone 
willing to print what I heard a young Dublin soldier say 
while I was a prisoner in a guardroom after my capture in 
Easter Week, 1916. 

In my time at the Bar, one of the judges before whom I 
practised in rural Ireland was ignorant of Gaelic and 
missed the meaning of phrases which were a literal trans- 
lation from Gaelic. Once I had to translate for him ‘He 
was worse with me.’ This phrase means ‘I preferred him’, 
as is clear to anyone who thinks in Gaelic. Some time ago 
a Kerry witness told a court that he had been ‘mocking’ 
cows. This did not mean that he had been ridiculing cows 
but that he had been turning them into the Macha (night 
shelter), a word found in the Brehon laws. Tipperary 
witnesses will talk of ‘coreing’ for one another, i.e. lending 
aid to a neighbour. Comhar, meaning co-operative labour, 
is the basis of the word ‘coreing’. “Skyaks’ (sceach white- 
thorn) and ‘boohalawns’ (buachalan, rag weed) appeared 
regularly in rural cases. In Waterford they say ‘She was 
off like the Sheegee’. (‘In a flash,’ from Sidh Gaoithe, 
wind fairy.) Waterford gives ‘r’ the French ‘r engraissé’ 
sound. Waterford witnesses tend to pronounce the surname 
‘Power’ precisely as a Norman would pronounce. This 
surname is as Norman as they have them. 

Fingall (fair-haired foreigners), Co. Dublin once had its 
own dialect, a language based on Norse. Dunton, the 
English bookseller here in the reign of Charles II, mentions 
it. ‘Wore’ was used there for seaweed up to the first World 
War and the word ‘outcomehere’ (stranger) would 
probably be intelligible to a Fleming or to a North German 
Platt Deutsch-speaking sailor. 
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A popular song some years ago told the world of the beauties o 
.. . sailing 


zalway Bay.:Each year many visitors enjoy its charms 
\ miles into the Bay from Galway . . . paying a visit to the 


= Some of the small boats which they pass en route are 
romantic and graceful in a 
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the very distinctive Galway hookers 
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, rugged sort of way. 
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The Galway hooker is principally used for transporting 
turf of which up to five tons can be carried. 














From May to September the broad expanse of Galway Bay is dotted with 
these tan-sailed craft plying between Connemara and the islands. 


One OF the most picturesque sights imaginable is a Conne- 
mara hooker discharging her cargo of turf on the quayside 
in some little cove in the Aran islands. These islands have 
no bogs and therefore have to depend for their fuel supplies 
of turf carried across from Connemara in hookers during 
the summer. From May to September, the broad expanse 
of Galway Bay is dotted with these tan-sailed craft plying 
between the Connemara mainland and the islands. 

These boats, which can carry about five tons of turf, 
are fitted with mainsail and jib and never carry more than 
a crew of two: one, for the helm and the other to tend the 
sails. Though built for carrying cargo, they are by no 
means slow and one, running before the wind, can cross 
over from Aran to Carraroe, a distance of about nine 
miles, in an hour. 

The men who man these boats wear a distinctive garb 
which differs greatly from that worn by the men of Aran 
who prefer the blue or white tight fitting jersey with a 
waistcoat sometimes over it. The Connemara boatman or 
badoir presents a less neat appearance in his loose-fitting 
bawneen, homespun trousers and hob-nailed boots and has 
the ungainly rolling gait of a man who has spent most of 
his life on the sea. Both bawneen (which by the way means 
“white coat”) and trousers are coloured a light brown from 
the turf-smoke which issues perpetually in lazy wisps from 
the open hatch in the little fo’csle compartment — the 
only part of a hooker not exposed to the weather — where 
the men prepare and eat their meals. 
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It very rarely happens that a boatman has made arrange- 
ments in advance to deliver a load of turf to somebody in 
particular; he most often depends on chance. He sails into 
some little creek and waits for potential customers to come 
along, examine his wares and haggle with him. If he is not 
satisfied with the offers made (he is usually a man of few 
words) he simply hoists his sails and goes elsewhere, though 
indeed this rarely happens. 

As a rule, long before the hooker has come alongside 
the quay, a knot of people have already collected on the 
scene, some out of curiosity but most of them actually 
prepared to buy if the turf is of good quality and the price 
is sufficiently attractive. As the boat approaches the quay, 
the creaking of blocks sounds across the intervening water 
as, first the jib and then the mainsail is hauled down. As 











soon as ever the head and stern ropes are made fast, some 
member of the party on the quay leaps aboard, picks up 
and examines a sod of turf and makes the first offer. 

The bargaining over the price is not the leisurely affair 
that goes on at cattle fairs all over the country. The boatmen 
are always in a hurry, for they have to be up at the crack 
of dawn to get their hooker loaded and under way by the 
first light and have to take into account such things as 
tides in tiny harbours where there is barely enough water 
at full tide to float their hooker as well as the ever-present 
danger of a sudden deterioration in the weather. As soon 
as the price is fixed, the buyers begin to fling the turf up 
onto the quay with one of the boatmen lending an expert 
hand in order to hasten up the business while the other is 
busy rustling up a hasty meal of hefty hunks of home- 
made bread, and strong smoky tea sometimes laced with 
(and keep this under your hat) a shot of poteen. 

As soon as the last sod of turf has been flung ashore, the 
mooring-lines are slipped, mainsail and jib hoisted with 
more creaking of tackle and the hooker is already headed 
northwards and home. 


The men of Aran prefer the distinctive blue 
or white tight fitting jersey with a waistcoat 
sometimes over it. The men who crew the 
hookers prefer the loose bawneen jacket worn 
with homespun trousers and hob-nailed boots. 
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These visits to Aran by Connemara boatmen are looked 
upon by the islanders as welcome additions to the regular 
service to and from the mainland provided by the C.LE. 
ferry ““Naomh Eanna”, and if somebody wants to post a 
letter urgently and cannot very well wait even a day 
he can always entrust it to a boatman who will be sure to 
post it as soon as he lands. 

Since hookers ply not only to most parts of Connemara 
and several landing-places on the Aran Islands, but travel 
as far afield as Ballyvaughan, Belharbour and Kinvara, 
delightful little coves along the southern shores of Galway 
Bay, they enable tourists in that region to move about with 
great independence and also to see the beauties of Galway 
Bay from some unusual and quite exciting angles. Boatmen 
are always willing to carry one or two passengers and, if 
one does not mind rising early in the morning, this is a 
delightful way of getting around. 
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The easiest way to see Galway Bay, however, is on 
board the C.I.E. boat ‘Naomh Eanna’ which pro- 
vides a frequent and inexpensive service to the 
Aran Islands from Galway City. Sailings are arranged 
so that one may, if one wishes, spend a few hours 
exploring the largest of the islands and return the 
same day. 
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LANDMARKS OF THE 


Nor Far from Naas in County Kildare, and within easy 
reach of Dublin, is the ruined church of Bodenstown, 
with its grass-grown graveyard — the burial place of 
Theobald Wolfe Tone, the founder of the United Irishmen 
and the hero of the 1798 rebellion. Each year, on the 
anniversary of his birth in June, thousands of Irishmen and 
Irishwomen make their way through the broad pasture- 
lands of Kildare, which stretch between the Wicklow Hills 
and the Bog of Allen, to do honour to his memory. But 
at other times Bodenstown is a quiet place enough, with 
its tumble-down church, overgrown with creeper, and 
with hardly a sound except the lowing of cattle from a 
farm nearby. ‘He died for Ireland’ reads the inscription on 
the tombstone. In commemorating Wolfe Tone, the Irish 
people pay homage to all those other men of ’98 — the 
boys of Wexford and of Antrim, Catholics, Protestants 
and Dissenters — who fought and died that Ireland might 
be free. 

It was on Cave Hill, Belfast, in 1791, that Wolfe Tone 
and other United Irishmen, inspired by the French Revolu- 
tion, met and pledged themselves to the struggle for Irish 
independence. Before long, however, the headquarters of 
the organisation were moved to Dublin. When England 
made war upon the young French Republic, Ireland had 
her opportunity. United Irish leaders went to Paris to 
negotiate a French landing. The outcome of Tone’s 
efforts was seen in the winter of 1796, when the white 
sails of a French fleet appeared tossing in Bantry Bay, one 
of the most beautiful of all the bays along the Irish coast. 
Commanded by the great General Hoche, this fleet carried 
the bravest troops of the French Republic. Irish hopes 
soared. Every man grabbed the pike he had hidden in the 
thatch for use on the day of the rising. But in Bantry Bay, 
alas, storms raged. The French fleet was dispersed. The 
attempt to invade Ireland had failed. 

But in Ireland plans were pressed forward for an armed 
revolution. Wolfe Tone’s aim was to set up a Republic 
of Ireland, and to liberate the Irish people, the 
Catholic peasants and nonconformist workers in the 
towns — ‘the men of no property’, as Tone called them. 
A great people’s army of nearly 300,000 men was formed. 
The Government proclaimed martial law in Ulster and 
elsewhere, and at Carrickfergus (Co. Antrim) William 
Orr, a young Presbyterian farmer, was executed. He was 
Ireland’s first Republican martyr. 
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by BRIAN FITZGERALD 


The 1798 Memorial in Arklow. The statue is of Father Michael 
Murphy who was killed whilst leading the insurgents at the 
Battle of Arklow. Arklow now is known as one of the very 
attractive resorts which line Ireland's east coast. 
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Father Murphy's men marched along the banks of 
the River Slaney and entered the narrow winding 
streets of ancient Wexford in triumph. 


It was on Cave Hill. Belfast, in 1791, that Wolfe 
Tone and other United Irishmen, inspired by the 
French Revolution, met and pledged themselves to the 
struggle for Irish independence. 


A general rising was planned for the spring of 1798. But 
through their plans being betrayed to the Government, 
almost all the United Irish leaders were arrested, and the 
eve of the insurrection found the insurgents deprived of 
effective military leadership. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
the leader of the military organisation, was surprised in a 
small house in Thomas Street, Dublin. After a desperate 
struggle he died of his wounds in gaol, and was buried in a 
vault beneath St. Werburgh’s Church. 

But the rising took place nevertheless on the appointed 
day generally throughout Leinster, and in the Ulster 
counties of Down and Antrim. Wicklow and Wexford 
saw the main fighting in the South, where the country 
teems with memories of the ’98. In the wooded Wicklow 
glens, through the Wexford village streets, Irish country 
boys fought with home-made pikes, scythes, bill-hooks and 
shot-guns against the military might of an empire. Hostili- 
ties broke out at the small village of Boolavogue, near 
Ferns (Co. Wexford). The commanders of the United 
Irish in Wexford were the Catholic priest, Father Murphy, 
and the Protestant Bagenal Harvey. The men of Wexford 
went from success to success. Father Murphy’s men 
captured the hillside town of Enniscorthy, and, marching 
down the wooded Slaney valley, triumphantly entered 
the narrow, winding streets of ancient Wexford. There 
they were joined by other United Irish, men from Forth 
and Bargy in south Wexford, commanded by Bagenal 
Harvey. 


The Church of the Immaculate Conception, Wexford. 





























Between them it was arranged that, while one division 
should march on New Ross, the gateway to Munster, a 
second should proceed northwards, join up with the men 
of Wicklow, and march on Dublin. New Ross (Co. 
Wexford) was duly captured. But while celebrating the 
victory, the Irish were surprised by a British counter- 
attack and driven from the burning town with heavy losses. 
The other column was at first more successful. Gorey was 
captured. County Wicklow entered. But a desperate 
attempt to take Arklow failed, and the insurgents retreated 
to Vinegar Hill. 

It was on Vinegar Hill, overlooking the town of Ennis- 
corthy with its castle, and the rolling plains of Wexford 
through which the silvery Slaney winds its snake-like 
way, that the Irish pikemen made their last stand against 
the Crown forces. Their defeat on June 21st put an end 
to the Irish people’s hopes. But for many years in wild, 
mountainy Wicklow, Michael Dwyer, leader of the 
Wicklow Republicans, continued to harry the Redcoats 
from hiding-places in the Glen of Imaal and Glenmalure— 
famed beauty-spots today. 


















The Ninety-Eight Memorial in Enniscorthy, County 
Wexford, shows Father Murphy with a pikeman. 
The inscription is simply 1798. 
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A small force under General Humbert landed on the north 
Mayo coast and a Republic of Connacht was proclaimed. 


And then, when the rising was to all intents and 
purposes over, and the principal leaders executed, French 
aid arrived. In August a small force under General Humbert 
landed at Killala Bay on the north Mayo coast. Killala, 
Ballina, and Castlebar were captured. Thousands of Irish- 
men, leaderless though they were, rallied to the French 
Hag. A Republic of Connacht was proclaimed. But strong 
British reinforcements were rushed up, and the Franco- 
Irish army was defeated at Ballinamuck on the borders 
of County Longford. 

Wolfe Tone himself accompanied the final French 
expedition. He sailed on the Hoche, which left Brest at the 
end of September. But the expedition was dogged all 
the way from the French coast by two English frigates, 
who sent word to the main fleet. Just as the expedition 
was entering sheltered Lough Swilly, the noblest of Donegal 
sea inlets, it was attacked by a strong British fleet. A terrific 
battle against overwhelming odds followed. Tone, com- 
manding a battery, fought on till the Hoche was reduced 
to a complete wreck. When captured, he was sent to 
Arbour Hill prison, Dublin, where he died mysteriously 
while in the hands of his gaolers. He was thirty-five years 


old. 


Each June thousands of Irishmen make their way to Bodenstown 
to pay homage at the grave of Theobald Wolfe Tone 


Wolfe Tone was born in Dublin at number 44 Wolfe 
Tone Street (as it is now called), where his father carried 
on business as a coachmaker. But the Tone family belonged 
to County Kildare, which is the reason why Theobald 
Wolfe Tone was buried in the little Bodenstown church- 


yard. Next June, as every other June, Irish people will be 
turning their footsteps towards Bodenstown, to pay 
homage to this man of matchless courage and superb 
intellect, and to all the other brave men of 1798, who 
‘died for Ireland’. 
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DUBLIN INTERNATIONAL THEATRE FESTIVAL 


12th-25th SEPTEMBER, 1960 


For dramatic writing and for great acting, Dublin, the 
capital city of Ireland, enjoys a very special reputation in 
the world of theatres, and the gracious eighteenth-century 
charm of Dublin makes it a natural setting for an Inter- 
national Theatre Festival. 

Dublin has always been well represented in International 
theatres by its world famous dramatists — Goldsmith, 
Sheridan, Wilde, Synge, Shaw and O’Casey to name a 
few — and in 1960 the Dublin Theatre Festival will 
include the works of a new generation of Irish writers who 
have been making an impact in the theatre world. 

There will be world premieres of new works by Brendan 
Behan, Walter Macken and John Keane, author of ‘Sive’, 
probably the most successful Irish play of 1959. 

All the leading Irish directors, designers, actors and 
actresses will take part in the Festival and this year Siobhan 
McKenna and Cyril Cusack will be making their first 
appearance at a Dublin International Theatre Festival. 


WHAT YOU CAN SEE AT THE DUBLIN THEATRE FESTIVAL 
ABBEY THEATRE 

12th-24th September — Premiere Songs of the Anvil by Bryan 
MacMahon. 


OLYMPIA THEATRE 
12th-17th September — Belgrade Theatre, Coventry, Hassan by 


James Elroy Flecker. 


19th-24th September — Old Vic Company, London, in a Shake- 
spearean production. 

GATE THEATRE 

13th-24th September — Lord Longford Productions An Ideal 
Husband by Oscar Wilde. 

PIKE THEATRE 

11th-25th September — An adaptation from Tolstoy’s The 
Kreutzer Sonata by Roderick Lovell and Hannah Watt. 


GAS COMPANY, DUN LAOGHAIRE 

14th-25th September — Orion Productions — World Premiere 
of The Highest House on the Mountain by John B. Keane. 
THEATRE ROYAL 

12th-24th September — International Varicty. 

DAMER HALL 

12th-24th September — Gael-Linn — World premiere of Spailpin 
A Ruin, a three-act musical play. 

GAIETY THEATRE 

12th-14th September — Dublin Festival Company — Siobhan 
McKenna in a new production of The Playboy of the Western 
World by J. M. Synge. 

15th September — 17th September — Cyril Cusack Productions - 
World premiere of The Voices of Doolin by Walter Macken. 
18th September — Sunday 25th —- Hilton Edwards Michael 
MacLiammoir (Dublin Gate Theatre Productions) — a recital 
by Michael MacLiammoir The Importance of Being Oscar. 
EBLANA THEATRE 

Dublin Globe Theatre Company (in association with Liffey 
Theatre Productions) 12th-17th September — World premiere 
of Mourn the Ivy Leaf by G. P. Gallivan. 

19th-24th September — World premiere of A Walk on the Water 
by Hugh Leonard. 


12th-24th September — Liffey Theatre Productions present: 

Intimate Revue, nightly 9.15 p.m. 

BOOKINGS 

BRITAIN : Thomas Cook & Son Ltd. | ie 
American Express Co. inc. ¢ Cy 

BELFAST: Empire Theatre. 

DUBLIN : Pigott & Co, Ltd., 112 Grafton Street. 











Gifts 











Switzers of Grafton Street, is the ideal centre for 
your Dublin shopping. We have Irish linens, 
Donegal tweeds, Waterford Glass, handwoven 
rugs, scarves and stoles. 

We have a full range of fashion departments 
where you can buy Irish tweed suits and over- 
coats, and men’s sports jackets. 

If you cannot meet us in person we'll be pleased 
to answer post enquiries. 


Send for our Guide to Dublin. 
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HOTELS AND 
GUESTHOUSES 
IN ITIRELAWN D 











Dublin 





ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750-1960 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Roger Noblet, the Chef 
de Cuisine, will delight your palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams: Hibernia. 


Dublin 


Co. Dublin 








SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service. 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 








HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL IS 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
since 1947, and is the latest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen’s Green, and its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone $4151 (5 lines). Telegrams: 
Gastronome. 


ADARE GUEST HOUSE, 277 NORTH 
Circular Road. Dublin. Pleasant, com- 
fortable surroundings at moderate terms. 
Excellent service under personal supervision 
of owner, Mrs. K. Corcoran. Five minutes 
to city centre, beside Phoenix Park and 
Zoological Gardens. Bed and_ breakfast, 
12 6. 25°, reduction children. 10°,, Service 
Charge. Write direct for terms or phone 
Dublin 78248 








THE GRESHAM WELCOMES YOU 
Luxuriously appointed, offering the utmost 
in comfort, 150 superb bedrooms all 
equipped with radio. 85 with private bath. 
Showers, Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. Dancing 
throughout the season. Grillroom, Bar, 
Restaurant, Tea Lounge, Ballroom, Licensed 
throughout. Visit New Garden Room and 
Bar (open air dining and dancing). 24 
Hour Garage service. The Gresham Hotel, 
Dublin, T. O'Sullivan, Director and 
Manager. Telephone: 46881. Private Branch 
Exchange. Telegrams: “Gresham” Dublin. 


AUSTIN HOUSE, LR. BAGGOT STREET 
200 yards from St. Stephen’s Green. Ideally 
situated in the heart of the Capital for sight- 
seeing, shopping and entertainment—giving 
added pleasure to your holiday. Outstanding 
food, comfort and service. Charges 
moderate. Telephone 66310. 


ARGYLL HOTEL, DUN LAOGHAIRE. 
Appointments (I.T.B. Grade A.) (A.A.**) 
R.LA.C. Fully Licensed — Telephone: 
Reception 87355; Residents 83695. The 
Hotel with the homely atmosphere and 
pleasing decor; open all year. H. & C. and 
heating in all bedrooms. Comfortable 
Lounges. We quote for Weddings and 
Private Parties. Dining Room open until 
11 p.m. Props. Mr. and Mrs. Bill Gourlay. 





GRAND HOTEL, MALAHIDE, CO. 
Dublin. Situated in its own grounds on the 
sea coast—nine miles north of Dublin— 
frequent bus and rail service to and from 
the city. Fully Licensed. Golf, Bathing, 
Fishing and Tennis. H. & C. in all Bedrooms. 
Central Heating—Dinner dancing every 
Saturday night—Nearest Hotel to Dublin 
Airport. Phone: Malahide 269, 374, 455. 





HOLMPATRICK HOUSE HOTEL, 
Skerries, Co. Dublin, Ireland. Telephones 
334 & 335. 32 Bedrooms—Phones—Hot 
and Cold, Showers, Private Baths, Central 
Heating, Tastefully Furnished Lounges & 
Private Ballroom. Beautiful Beaches, Diving 
& Swimming. Conducted Drives by private 
coach can be arranged. Inquiries Invited. 











THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams ‘‘Shelotel, Dublin.” 


INNISFAIL GUEST HOUSE, 33, 
Northumberland Road, Ballsbridge. This 
comfortable and well appointed guest 
house is situated in quiet surroundings, yet 
is only s minutes from City Shopping 
Centres, Theatres and Show Grounds, etc. — 
and the sea! Charges moderate *Phone 
67650. 





Cork 


HORSE RIDING HOLIDAYS AND PONY 
treks are arranged by Cliff Castle Hotel, 
Dalkey, Co. Dublin, (on the sea, only nine 
miles from the city centre), and Bel-Air 
Hotel, Ashford, Co. Wicklow, (amid the 
scenic splendour of “The Garden of Ireland’). 
Meals may be interchanged between both 
these hotels which are under the same 
management. Write for Brochure. 








HOTEL METROPOLE, CORK. YOUR 
Centre for Touring the beautiful and varied 
south of Ireland. Accommodation for 180 
Guests. Luxurious Private Suites, Wireless 
in all Bedrooms. Golf, Tennis free of charge 
to Residents. Limited Garage accommo- 
dation provided. Grade A* A.A. and 
R.LA.C. Appts. Phone: Cork, 23271/5. 


Kerry 








Co. Limerick 


SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sca. “The Angler’s 
Paradise”’. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf,tennis and dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or ’phone Waterville 7. 











REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O'Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. Phone 78798. 








DUNRAVEN ARMS HOTEL, ADARE. 
(Tel.: Adare 9). Situated in Ireland’s loveliest 
village. Excellent centre for fox-hunting 
with the Limerick, Black and Tan, Duhallow 
and Galway Blazers. Shannon Airport 25 
miles. Golfing and Fishing. Fully Licensed. 
Central Heating. Private Bathrooms. Apply 
Manageress. 








A HAVEN FROM A WORRIED WORLD 
Situated on an Island some 7 miles by 3 yet 
only 640 yards from the mainland. The 
Royal (Grade A) Valentia Island catering 
exclusively for residents (one night or a 
year). Suggest you write for brochure. 
Excellent shooting, sea fishing (4 Irish 
records), swimming, boating, superb 
scenery, fully licensed. 
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Galway 





SWEENEY’S, OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.IA.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Good rough 
shooting over §,000 acres. Telephone and 
Telegrams: Oughterard 7. Proprietors: Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L. Higgins. 





RENVYLE HSE. HOTEL, CONNEMARA, 
set in the unrivalled beauty of the glorious 
West, midst sea, lake and mountain. Private 
bathrooms and all modern amenities. Special 
facilities for children—donkeys, sands, sea 
and lake fishing. French cooking and premier 
wines. Grade A. R.ILA.C. A.A. 





TWENTY FEET FROM LOUGH CORRIB 
stands Godefroys at Greenfield, — nr. 
Headford, Co. Galway. Free Brown Trout 
Fishing in some of the best recorded waters 
on the lough. Boats and experienced ghillies 
available. Excellent food, licensed, every 
comfort. No television or public noise: A.A. 
appd. Ideal for a quiet holiday, fishing and 
touring West of Ireland. Good rough 
shooting. Brochure available. Phone: 
Headford 22. 


Waterford 





GRAND HOTEL, TRAMORE 
The leading hotel in a first-class resort. 
Overlooking the sea and Ireland’s finest 
beach. Especially noted for its cuisine; 50 
bedrooms with hot and cold water (some 
with private bath). Telephone and radio 
in most rooms. Convenient to golf course, 
pitch and putt green, and tennis courts. 
Grade A Hotel with excellent banqueting 
facilities. Open all year, "Phone: Tramore 
414, 415, 207. 


Mayo 





ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon go miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where “The Quiet Man’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 








CLIFF HOUSE HOTEL, ARDMORE. IN 
its own delightful grounds, overlooking 
Ardmore Bay, on the beautiful South coast, 
offers you modern comforts and superb 
cuisine. A holiday in this district affords 
opportunity for exploring many picturesque 
beauty spots. The Blackwater Valley, 
Lismore Castle, the Knockmealdown 
Mountains, with far-famed Mount Melleray 
Monastery. Telephone Ardmore 4. 


AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL, CO. 
Mayo, Away from it all, on Ireland’s 
rugged west coast, in a different world 
where time doesn’t matter. ‘A fine cosy 
inn,called The Amethyst’ (Vogue, New York). 
Brochure and guide folder from Thea Boyd. 
Phone: Keel 4. 





Co. Wicklow 








Tipperary 








Cavan 





PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN. 
Only so miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Trout and coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Centrally 
heated. Private Bathrooms. Table tennis, 
television and Russian billiards. A.A. 
R.LA.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone 35. 


DOBBYN’S HOTEL, TIPPERARY, TEL’ 82. 
Close to the Glen of Aherlow. Convenient 
to Golf and River Fishing. Ideally centred 
for touring South of Ireland. In the heart 
of the Black and Tan, Golden Vale, 
Limerick, and Tipperary Hunting Country. 
Loose boxes available. Fully licensed. Open 
all year. Garage free. Apply for Brochure 
to Manager. 


ROYAL HOTEL, BRAY 
Only 10 miles from Dublin. Utmost 
comfort and excellent catering. 79 bedrooms 
including 23 with private bathroom. 
G.P.O. telephones in all bedrooms. Lift; 
Central heating throughout; TV room. 
New Starlight Diningroom and Lounge, 
with marine and heavenly panoramic 
views of Wicklow Mountains exclusive 
to residents, and for functions write for 
Illustrated Brochure. Phone Bray 2936- 
5 lines. 











Louth 





BALLYMASCANLON HOUSE HOTEL, 
Dundalk. Telephone Dundalk 2724/5 
standing in its beautiful 100 acre Demesne 
is an historic Irish Mansion that has been 
modernised to meet the requirements of the 
most exacting guest. Situated halfway 
between Dublin and Belfast, convenient to 
sea, golf, river and lake fishing. Central 
heating, rooms with private baths, tele- 
phones in all bedrooms, spacious lounges, 
licensed, open all year round, Grade A, 
R.LA.C., A.A. Apply for brochure to, 


Mrs. Irene Quinn, Proprietress. 





Sligo 








GRAND HOTEL, SLIGO. YOUR HOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to the Donegal Highlands and 
Connemara with its Twelve Pins and 
beautiful lakes, which comprise the finest 
scenery in Ireland. Centrally heated. Fully 
licensed, good shooting. Fishing, champion- 
ship golf. 


MOUNT RICHARD GUEST HOUSE, 
Carrick-on-Suir, stands in its own grounds 
in picturesque surroundings, is convenient 
to Ireland’s most beautiful seaside resorts. 
Free trout fishing; hunting with three 
packs. Facilities for Golf, Tennis. Mountain- 
eering on Comeragh range. Picnic baskets 
supplied. Licensed. Brochure. Phone 164. 


KINVARA, HOTEL, ESPLANADE, BRAY 
beautifully situated best position seafront, 
overlooking sea, Bray Head and Promenade. 
Very comfortable. Excellent Cuisine. Happy 
Holidays assured. A.A. Appointed. Tele- 
phone 2057. Mr. and Mrs. W. McCallion. 
Props. 





Co. Donegal 








Clare 





OLDGROUNDHOTEL, ENNIS 
halfway between Killarney and Connemara, 
ideal touring centre for west of Ireland, 
Clare seaside resorts, Lisdoonvarna Spa, 
Lahinch golf course. 14 miles Shannon 
Airport. Luxuriously old-world, yet with 
every modern facility. Golfing, fishing, 
shooting, hunting, hacking, dancing. Famous 
cuisine. Write for brochure. Phone: 55, 
126, ¥27. 





Wexford 


CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated, overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
Eireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links 
(18 hole). Open throughout the year. 
Appointed R.LA.C. and A.A. Phone 
Bundoran 11 and s0 (two lines). 





Limerick 














THE TALBOT HOTEL, WEXFORD, 
regarded as the finest provincial hotel in 
Ireland, has accommodation for 150 persons 
in ideal surroundings overlooking Wexford 
Harbour. All rooms equipped with radio and 
telephones; 26 private suites with bathroom. 
Two bars, three lounges, ballroom. ‘You are 
very welcome’. Manager: Paddy Fitzpatrick. 








GLENTW ORTH HOTEL, LIMERICK, 
Grade A (Irish Tourist Board) R.LA.C. 
appointed. Fully licensed. Bars, Lounges, 
Restaurant. 24 hour = service. Garage 
accommodation. Moderate terms. This 
select hotel is ideally situated in the heart 
of the city, beside rail and bus terminus 
and only twenty minutes’ drive from 
Shannon Airport. Make the Glentworth 
your headquarters for touring Limerick 
and the renowned beauty spots of neigh- 
bouring counties Clare and Kerry. Write 
for brochure. Telephones: 44050 and 
45750. 
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TAILORS: WILLIAM O’CONNOR&SONS 
18 St. Andrew Street, Dublin. Dublin’s 


leading tailors. Established for over a century. 
Hunting and sports clothes, day and evening 
wear. 











FERGUS O’FARRELL, 24 DUKE STREET, 
Dublin. The shop for Irish-made craftwork 
and souvenirs and the home of ‘Fergus 
O'Farrell creations’, the carved wood 
figures of Irish Saints and Heroes, designed 
and made in Dublin. 











RICHARD ALAN’S, 58 GRAFTON ST., 
Dublin, speciality fashion shop for day 
dresses, cocktail and evening wear. Casual 
wear and the complete collection of “County 
Wear” coats and suits by the well-known 
Dublin designer Jack Clarke, in exclusive 


tweeds. Phone 75149 





BROWN THOMAS, GRAFTON STREET 
Dublin. ‘The loveliest Store in Ireland”. 
Specialists in Irish Linen, Lace, Tweed and 
Waterford Glass. Write for Mail Order 


Catalogue. 





T. J. CALLAGHAN &CO.,LTD., DAME ST., 
Dublin, C.t. Military and Civil Tailors, 
Gentlemen’s Outfitters, Riding wear Speciak 
ists, Saddlers, established 1869; Telephone, 


§2291. 





BEST VALUE IN IRELAND. HAND- 
woven Donegal tweed suits, coats superbly 
tailored. From $24-$30. Colette Modes 
Ltd., 66 South Great George’s Street, 
Dublin. 





IRELAND'S FINEST STORE—AN ENTIRE 
five-storied building devoted solely to 
Fishing and Shooting Requisites. Garnetts & 
Keegan’s Ltd., 31, Street, 
Dublin—Wonderful! ! 


Parliament 





ANGLER’S WANTING THE ; BEST 
selection of rods, reels, lines, flies, baits, casts 


and sundries, should write to Hely’s of Dame 
Street for a catalogue. Agents for Hardy 
Bros. and other Jeading manufacturers. 


CAMERAS—PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS— 
Souvenir slides. Roches Chemists Camera 
House, so Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 


Ireland’s Leading Photographic Shop. 








BOOKS—NEW AND ANTIQUARIAN 
Books and Maps—Hodges Figgis & Co., 
Ltd. (founded 1768) 6 Dawson Street. 
Tel. 76408. Specialists in books relating to 
Ireland. Catalogues on request. 


CHEMISTS — COSMETICS — PERFUMES 
Roches Chemists, Upper and Lower 
O’Connell Street and Grafton Street, 
Dublin—Deliveries daily to all Hotels. 
Phone: 47791. 








LADIES’ HANDWOVEN TWEEDS, SUITS 
and Coats tailored or ready-to-wear from 
10 gns. Express service for visitors. Jacobs 
20, Dawson St., beside the Mansion House. 





KAPP & PETERSON, LTD. MANUFACT- 
urers of the world famous Peterson smoking 
pipe. Retail branches: 55 and 117, Grafton 
St. and 2 and 56, Lower O'Connell Street. 
Factory: 113 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 
MOYFEIGHER CARVERS, CLARENDON 
Row, off Chatham Street. Hand carving 
from Irish timber ~ bowls, platters, figures, 
Handmade rugs and 





stools, tables, etc. 
sweaters. 


DUBLIN’S MOST FASHIONABLE 
Shopping Centre, Creation Arcade, Grafton 
Street. Creation Boutique for costume 
jewellery and all fashionable accessories. 
Knitwear Boutique for the ideal gift in 
sweaters. The Man’s Shop for the best 
dressed Men. 





DAVID VARD LTD., 8 GRAFTON STREET, 
Dublin. Ircland’s Premier Furriers. A very 
fine selection of model garments. 








NEILLI MULCAHY 30 South Frederick St., 
Dublin’ 61043.—“‘produces in the idiom of 
exquisite Irish fabrics. She manages to find 
tweeds of unusual weaves and wonderful 
colourings.”—Caroline Mitchell Irish Times. 
“The Mulcahy clothes combine Irish wit 





with French daring’—Oriana Atkinson. 


WATERFORD GLASS, BELLEEK CHINA; 
largest selection in Ireland. World-wide 
reputation for quality and overseas packing. 
Prompt attention to Postal enquiries. 
Whyte’s, George’s Street, Dublin. Estd. 
1783. 











WEIR & SONS, LTD. CORNER WICKLOW 
Street and Grafton Street. Waterford Glass, 
Irish-made Leather Handbags and Travel 
goods. Celtic Silver, Gem Jewellery. 
Mounted in Dublin, Tax and Duty Free. 


























The Aroma of Green Dreland 


shamrock freshness in the Cologne 


We will send for you all over the world the 


> 
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ideal Irish present for everybody. 


Prices by Registered Post 


Ireland and Europe, U.S.A. 


England Australia, etc. 

Ref. 50 12/3 Ref. 50 14/9 

+ 100 21/- 100 24/6 
ADAM treland LTO 
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YOUR 
COAT OF ARMS 


7x 6 $7 £2- 9-0 
10x 7 $tl £3-17-0 
13 10 $17 £5-19-0 


Delivery—eight weeks 
approx. 


There are few Irish families which cannot lay 
claim on the maternal or paternal side, to an 
ancient clan symbol, or its modern successor, a 
Coat of Arms. Your ¢ 
obtained heraldically coloured in relief and 


Coat of Arms can be 


mounted on a shield of polished oak. 


GIBSON PRICE 


16 SUFFOLK ST. - DUBLIN - IRELAND 


(Prices quoted include postage and packing). 
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GENUINE 
HANDWOVEN TWEEDS 


are made 
and sold direct to the wearer 


THE WEAVERS SHED 


a 


Write for samples-—or better—come visit us, and 
watch traditional weaving. You find us at the 
side door of Davy Byrne’s famous pub. 








We meet you anywhere that you may enjoy 
THE MAGIC OF IRELAND 


ina 
“y T 1 i 
B& ; a 
SELF-DRIVE OR CHAUFFEURED CAR 


391 Antrim Road, Belfast Phone 747 222 
IRELAND’S FINEST FLEET 
Brochure on Request Hertz Licensee 


N.B.—AIl STAR cars are provided with passes for easy 
cross-border travel 











WHEN you come to Dublin, the gateway to Ireland, 
a “must” is a visit to Walpoles, the oldest Linen 
House in Ireland — the mecca of generations of 
house-proud women. 


THERE you can see Walpoles beautiful Irish Damask 
Table Napery, Towels, Sheet Sets, Banquet and 
Luncheon Cloths, Handkerchiefs, etc. 


Tuis Celtic Design Table Cloth is an example of 
Walpoles superfine Irish Linen Double Damasks. 


each {1 19 6—$ 5.63 
54° X72” » 213 6—$§$ 7.63 
72" x72” , 3 9 6—$ 9.93 
72’ < gO » 4 7 6—$12.50 
5 
7 


54” vw, 54” 


ad 


72” « 108 
72 Ta. 


5 oO—$15.00 
19 6—$17.07 


72" : 144” Pe 6 17 6—$19.63 
Napkins to match 
18” x 18” each 5/3—73 cents 
22” X 22” cach 7/- —$1. 








WALPOLES SUFFOLK ST. 


(IRELAND) LTD. N J DUBLIN 
g 


also LONDON, ENGLAND: and at Boston, 
WasHincTon, D.C., Chevychase, Md., U.S.A. 








Travel | 

to a. Gal 

IRELAND .s 7 7 > bO 

the & 

easy 

way! 
Fly AER LINGUS VISCOUNT 


London—Dublin from £12. 18. tourist return 
Manchester—Dublin from £6. 19. tourist return 







Fly to Ireland with the Friendly Airline! Now you can fly in jet-prop comfort from all U.K. 
terminals—swiftly, smoothly, high above the weather. From London and Manchester—the 
famous four-engined Aer Lingus Viscounts. From all other terminals—the brilliant, new, Rolls- 
Royce-engined Aer Lingus Friendship! No fuss, no tips, no luggage worries. Aer Lingus takes care 












of everything. 

BOSTON AND NEW YORK Big, sleek, four-engined Super Constell- 
“A” Us P . H 
AER LINGUS ations speed you across the Atlantic. 
TTT WEIL EIA ROUTE SystEM @ Full details and bookings from your travel agent or Aer Lingus: London 

ag al Offices: 174 Regent Street, W.1. REGENT 1212. Manchester: 67 Deans- 

[Es Ly gate. DEANSGATE 86/1] or LEEDS 3-2000. 
Gias D) 
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me AER LINGUS 
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‘The Friendly Airline’ 
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ROUND TOWER 





The skilful blending of the art 
of yesterday with 
the fashion dictates of today. 


Déanttis na Gaeltachta 


Trade enquiries: Gaeltarra Eireann, 34 Westland Row, Dublin 








interior 
decorating 


Lady with experience interior decorating, 
planning and house furnishing, 
desires opportunities for this kind of work. 
Will undertake complete or part furnishing 
arrangements for homes or properties, 
or help in advisory capacity, anywhere in Ireland. 
Properties arranged and furnished in advance 
for intending visitors or residents. Reasonable fee. 
Box 477 

















Eason’s Advertising Service, Dublin 


FENNINGS— 


The Record Specialists 
75 PARNELL STREET, DUBLIN 


(2 Doors from O'Connell Street ) 





also at 
3 WOOD QUAY 


3 DAWSON STREET— DOUGLAS RADIOS 
Phone 73309 all Branches 














RENT A CAR 


in bili oy, 





International Sel f Drive 


23 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, DUBLIN. 
Phone: 66351 














BEAUTIFUL COLOUR SLIDES 
OF IRISH VIEWS 


2 x2 COLOUR TRANSPARENCIES IN 
CARD MOUNTS 2/- (30 CENTS U.S.) 
EACH 


Write for list and free sample 


G.B.S. COLOUR SLIDES LTD. 
139 ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, W., DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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Bring ’em back YY} VI 


Capture and keep your holiday high- 
lights — with action and colour. With 
the brilliant low-cost ‘ Brownie’ Movie 
camera, the magic of movies is yours... 
easily, economically. See the Brownie’ 
Movie camera at your Kodak dealer’s. 





} 
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Movie Camera Made by oO a 
f/1.9 £18-2-6 
f/2.3 model £15-0-0 Kodak Limited * Dublin < Brownie’ is a registered trade-mark 








within your means 
all the way from Southampton 
and Cobh to U.S.A. and Canada 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 
organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaiety 

... the leisure . . . the sports. Take delight in 

the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by the Maasdam. Air-conditioned 
throughout, 75°% double cabins—truly magnificent 
accommodation and service at rates within 

your means. The Maasdam is a Holland-America 
liner, the line which has prompted the saying— 





IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 





Accommodation : 


39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers. 





Minimum one-way fares : 


Winter : Tourist £67.0.0 
First Class £93.10.0, Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 


Summer: Tourist, £77.0.0 THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 


First Class £108.0.0 
Telephone: Limerick 45011 
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5. Reta ger bay ae 


A softly tailored coat in luxurious French Mohair tweed. 


Contrasting design on grounds of cream and lavender. 
Sizes 10-16. Price 84 Gus. ($25.50). 


Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16, Our size 14 is 
Bust 37”, Waist, 274”, Hips 39’’. Patterns 


on request. Approx. weight of either 


garment, 5 lbs. U.S. Customs duty 21°. 


Postage plus insurance to U.S.A., $2. 





" handwoven tweed. In multi-flecked muted checks. 


Price 94 Gns. ($28.50). 


superbly tailored elegance 





| Crisply tailored car-suit in 100°, pure wool Donegal 


66 SOUTH GREAT GEORGE’S STREET, DUBLIN, 


IRELAND 
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looking for the familiar sign? 





REGENT 
THE 


in ENGLAND CALTEX 


BEST 


FRIENDS 


Worried, little man? 

Yes, he is, they are running out of petrol and he’s 
watching out for the REGENT sign. He has been looking 
hard for the last ten minutes, but hasn’t seen one. 
Cheer up, little boy! There is no need to worry, for what 
you don’t know is that the REGENT sign in England 
and the CALTEX sign in Ireland are the same thing. 
REGENT and CALTEX belong to the same international 
organisation, supplying the highest-quality petrol and 
lubricants that keep your Daddy’s car going. 

What is more, the same CALTEX Service is available 
in over 70 other countries. 


in IRELAND 
YOUR CAR EVER HAD 





Public Library 
Detroit, Mich. 
History & Travel 
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“Quay notes* on Dublin 


FROM THE CUSTOM HOUSE TO GUINNESS’S BREWERY 


STROLL along the North Quays will amply 
A reward any visitor to Dublin. Start at the 
CUSTOM HOUSE, shown above, which is con: 
sidered by many to be the architectural jewel of the 
city. Dating from the late 18th century it was 
designed by James Gandon the greatest of Irish 
architects. 

Leaving this noble edifice with its fine Doric 
portico, and proceeding in a westerly direction, we 
cross the bottom of O’Connell Street. Nearby, facing 
the River Liffey, is the splendid building of the 
FOUR COURTS. Off to the right, up Church 
Street, is ST. MICHAN’S CHURCH, built in the 
17th century. Its crypt has the macabre peculiarity 


of preserving the bodies laid in it, and several of 
these may be seen, perfectly mummified. 

Now if you cross the river over the Watling Street 
Bridge and continue up the street, you will come 
to GUINNESS’S BREWERY . 

. A SIGHT YOU MUSTN’T MISS 

The first thing that people will ask you on your 
return home will be: did you go over St. James’s 
Gate? You must allow at least an hour and a half for 
this most interesting experience. Visitors are escorted 
round the Brewery daily between II a.m. and 
3 p.m. On Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children under 
I2 are not admitted. The Brewery is closed on 
Sundays and Public Holidays. 


Printed in the Republic of Ireland at Dollard Printinghouse, Dublin & 





